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SECURITY FOR CHILDREN 


W: who can afford to give our children what are called advantages 


show by our actions that we believe social security is worth the 

price. We do not starve them to make them tough. We give them 
medical examinations, and keep their teeth in order, and take them to the 
seashore or the mountains. We send them to school, in shoes without holes 
and in trousers without patches, with no fear that decent clothes will soften 
their manly fiber. We do not harry them with fears of starvation or of being 
thrown out in the street, if we can help it. Yet they grow up, as a rule, to be 
healthy, honest, and industrious citizens in spite of having lived for years 
without the benefit of hunger, disease, and fear. 

Twenty years from now these children will be the workers and voters 
who will make or break our country. They will realize or disappoint all our 
hopes for the future. We dare not visit upon any child the sins and misfortunes 
of his parents, because that child carries Ge share of our own hopes and fears. 


To the best of our knowledge of medicine, of education, and of human nature, 
we must give every American child his chance to be a useful citizen whom 
our own personal descendants will be glad to have as a fellow member in our 
democracy. 


Paul V. McNutt, 


before the APWA annual 
dinner, December, 1939 
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SERVICE IN A DEMOCRACY 


WO ENCOURAGING stories have come to 
‘Tou attention during the past few 

weeks — stories which indicate that 
some public welfare officials are both 
courageous and humbly aware of their 
service obligations in a truly democratic 
sense. : 

A small southern community which still 
“boasts” that no Negro has ever slept within 
its boundaries faced a problem: a group 
of Negro boys was to report for induction 
into the army early in the morning. It is 
a small community, with only one restau- 
rant, and the proprietor was unwilling to 
serve breakfast to them. When this news 
reached the county welfare director, her- 
self a resident of the community, she 
called her staff together and asked the 
restaurant proprietor if he would prepare 
the food in the event that they would serve 
it. After some reflection, he agreed. 

On the appointed morning, the entire 
county staff arose at five o’clock and kept 
busy for two hours serving breakfast to 
the Negro boys. The following day, the 
chairman of the local selective service 
board called on the county welfare director 
to thank her and her staff. He said, in part- 
ing, “I am glad to see that there are some 
people in the community with a decent 
sense of responsibility to the boys who are 
going to fight for their country, regardless 
of their color.” 

The second story concerns the treatment 
of another minority group—the Japanese- 
Americans. Arrangements had been made 
for a girl to come out of one of the reloca- 
tion centers to work in a public hospital. 
Her family and friends in the center gave 
her a farewell party, with such simple but 
meaningful gifts as they were able to make 
for her. On her arrival at the hospital, she 


was informed by an embarrassed superin- 
tendent that the vacancy no longer existed. 
(He had been warned by his staff that if a 
Japanese were employed, they would re- 
sign.) As might be expected, it was a bitter 
blow to the girl, and she decided to swallow 
her pride and return to the center rather 
than remain in a community where she felt 
so unwanted. 

When news of the incident finally 
reached the chairman of the state public 
welfare board, he attempted immediately 
to reach the girl by telephone, only to 
discover that she had left for the railroad 
station ten minutes earlier. He and another 
member of the board drove to the station 
and found her waiting for her train. After 
introducing themselves and expressing their 
sorrow at the treatment she had received, 
they assured her that satisfactory employ- 
ment would be found if she would stay. 

She asked, “Do I understand that you 
gentlemen have put yourselves to the 
trouble of coming down to the station just 
to tell me this?” They replied that they 
had come for the sole purpose of convine- 
ing her that she should remain in the 
community. With tears in her eyes she 
said, “This is a kindness that I shall never 
forget.” She added, however, that her 
train was about to leave, that she was ex- 
pected at the center, and that she felt she 
could not change her plans so suddenly. 

At last reports, the girl was once more 
preparing to brave the thoughtless antag- 
onisms she might encounter in order to 
resume a productive place in society. Ap- 
parently reassured by the thoughtfulness 
and kindness of two individuals, she was 
willing to go to some lengths to assume the 
responsibilities and exercise the privileges 
of her citizenship in the United States. 
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HUW CAN A PROGRAM FUR CARE 
OF THE CHARUNICALLY ILL AND 
AGED BE INTEGRATED? 


A CASE REPORT OF EXPERIENCE IN ONE STATE 


by ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D., F.A.C.P., 


Director, and LAURA HOWELL and 


MARIAN LOCKWOOD, Field Representatives, Division of Medicine and Inspection 
of Private Institutions, in cooperation with MARC DOWDELL, Director, Division 
of Old Age Assistance, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 





Man alone is equipped with the intel- 
ligence (rarely used) to meet it, and 
to minimize its economic and physical dev- 
astation. Chronic illness, the shadowy part- 
ner which dogs the steps of old age, is 
refused recognition until too late for pre- 
vention. At long last the individual finds 
himself helpless in the face of what seems 
to him the “sneak attack” (to use the 
Pearl Harbor phrase) of the combined ene- 
mies—old age and chronic illness. 
Society, organized as government, has 
been as blind as the individual, save for 
the few “watchmen on the tower’’ who have 
read the statistics of the United States cen- 
sus, studied population trends, considered 
mortality and morbidity statistics, and who 
take to heart the findings of the National 
Health Survey, 1935-1936. Too often these 
“watchmen” are tagged Cassandra, or Jere- 
miah, or Job! They serve, however, to 
focus attention on the problem which gov- 
ernment is now called upon to meet. 
The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion many years ago through its Committee 
on Medical Care and the Joint Committee 


of A.P.W.A. and A.H.A. (American Hos- 


Te AGE creeps up on all living things. 
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pital Association) began to focus attention 
upon the indigent sick, chronically ill, their 
care, hospitalization and financing.* The 
time has now come to bring back to the 
attention of public welfare administrators 
the problem of care of the chronically ill. 

The literature in the field of medical 
practice is replete with case histories pub- 
lished in a steady stream in county, state 
and national professional journals and ul- 
timately correlated for reference by the 
Index Medicus. This makes available to any 
practitioner or researcher in any given field 
a vast body of factual material, and de- 
ductions therefrom, which serve as guide- 
posts to those searching for better methods 
of meeting old or new problems and mini- 
mizing duplication of effort. 

This article is submitted as a “case his- 
tory” of the process of development of a 
program of care for the aged and chroni- 
cally ill in four counties of one state, in 
the hope that other states will be stimulated 
to record and share their experience, to 
the end that future planning in this field 
of public welfare service may be acceler- 
ated and on a sound basis. 
~ *See bibliography, p. 332. 
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Tue Basic STRUCTURE OF RELIEF AND 
MepicaL CARE IN NEw JERSEY 


The Overseer and Municipal Aid 


EW JERSEY is one of the thirteen orig- 
N inal colonies. We transplanted the 
Elizabethan Poor Law and still operate on 
a municipal basis (with certain exceptions 
to be noted later) through the overseer or 
public welfare director. During the great 
depression, state assistance was afforded 
to municipalities desiring it under certain 
conditions; and the State Director of Mu- 
nicipal Aid, now a permanent public serv- 
ice, has ruled that medical services are 
properly included for reimbursement in 
relief costs. 


The Board of Chosen Freeholders 
and the Welfare House 


Since Colonial times the County Boards 
of Chosen Freeholders (i.e., county com- 
missioners or supervisors) have been 
charged with responsibility of managing 
the county affairs, roads, bridges, prisons, 
the courts, etc. Legislation to establish 
almshouses has been permissive since early 
days and for welfare houses in more re- 
cent times; for county mental hospitals 
since 1873; and for county tuberculosis 
sanatoria since 1910. 

State financial assistance, through the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
on a per capita, per diem basis, has been 
available for the care of indigent patients 
in these institutions (mental and tubercu- 
losis) since they were established; but 
state assistance is not available for the care 
of persons in county welfare or almshouses. 

(An interesting sidelight on public opin- 
ion is afforded by the fact that in 1911 
state subsidy was provided for the “care 
of incurables” at the rate of one dollar 
per day to private institutions. This act 


was repealed in 1913, having been vigor- 
ously opposed by the State Charities Aid 
Association which contended that the act 
was “wrong in principle, ruinous in policy, 
vicious in its results.” ) 

The County Freeholders are permitted 
to make appropriations to charitable hos- 
pitals for the care of the indigent sick. The 
custom with rare exceptions is to provide 
a budget item which is prorated among the 
hospitals rendering service. One county 
has adopted a per capita rate of payment 
for service yendered within the total sum 
available. In 1941 the total of appropri- 
ations spent by the 21 counties of New 
Jersey for this purpose was $1,559,921. 

(Municipalities may also pay charitable 
hospitals for care, usually at an agreed 
rate. However, neither municipal nor 
county chronic cases are welcome. ) 


The County Adjuster 


In county government in the State of 
New Jersey there is an officer known as 
the County Adjuster, known previous to 
1919 as the “Commissioner of Lunacy.” 
This officer is still responsible for handling 
commitments to mental hospitals, determin- 
ing ability to pay for care, and passing on 
eligibility of persons as county charges in 
the tuberculosis sanatorium and the wel- 
fare house. In certain counties he is also 
the County Welfare Director of Old Age 
Assistance. 


The Division of Old Age Assistance 


In 1931, antedating the development of 
the federal social security program, there 
was established by law in New Jersey with- 
in the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, a Division of Old Age Relief, 
later called Old Age Assistance. 

This Division is charged with the estab- 
lishment of standards of professional and 
business administration on state and county 
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level, and with supervision of county boards 
of old age assistance. Under the 1931 law, 
the County Welfare Board, if one existed 
(i.e., in charge of a “welfare house”) was 
to assume the powers of relief under the 
Old Age Relief Act, in addition to the man- 
agement of the welfare house. If the Coun- 
ty Adjuster was qualified he was to become 
the County Welfare Director. The state 
assumed three-quarters of the cost of relief 
granted old age assistance clients. The 
need for medical care for the aged was 
met by adjustment of grants ,plus supple- 
mental payments from other sources. 


The Division of Medicine and Inspection 
of Private Institutions 


The Department of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey was created by 
law in 1918. This legislation merged all 
the state institutional system (institutions 
for the mentally ill, the tuberculous, the 
feebleminded and the epileptic; veterans’ 
home; prisons and reformatories), the 
Board of Children’s Guardians and the 
Commission for the Blind; together with 
all basic powers of inspection vested in 
the ancient Commission of Charities and 
Correction. The State Board of Control 
of which the Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies is the 
Chief Executive Officer is responsible for 
policy and standards of administration. 

The power of inspection covers all county 
and municipal welfare and correctional 
institutions, private philanthropic institu- 
tions, and proprietary licensed mental san- 
atoria. In 1927 a Nursing Home Act pro- 
vided for license of such establishments 
and expanded the Department’s power. 

The Division of Medicine and Inspection 
of Private Institutions works closely with 
the state and county staff of Old Age As- 
sistance with particular reference to the 
needs of the chronically ill. 
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The staff is responsible for inspection, 
supervision and standards of care in 183 
non-licensed and 126 licensed institutions, 
of which 73 are nursing homes. All of 
these are non-governmental institutions. 
The total of persons under care during 
twelve months was 35,162 at the time of 
the 1940 census. 

How do these various state, county and 
local units operate to render service to the 
aged and chronically ill? 


COOPERATION IN MONMOUTH COUNTY 


ee nage County provides an exam- 
ple of what can be done when there is 
a will to cooperate and coordinate to meet 
a specific social welfare problem. 
Monmouth is classified as a “semi-rural” 
county. It is within commuting distance 
of New York by rail. The population, 1940 
census, was 161,238, largely increased as 
of 1943 by the armed forces and related 
personnel. The area is 537.94 square 
miles; land area only is 306,278 acres. 
Good roads are everywhere available. 


The Welfare Board and-Welfare House 


The Freeholders in 1930 established a 
welfare house under the permissive act of 
1924 with the full support of public opin- 
ion which had been educated by the Mon- 
mouth County Organization for Social 
Service, a voluntary organization estab- 
lished in 1912 by a representative board 
of citizens. This organization placed its 
first emphasis upon the care of the sick, 
through a visiting nurse and general public 
health nursing service which served to cre- 
ate a “county consciousness” of the need 
of the chronically ill. (Today, 1943, the 
total nursing staff coordinated by the Mon- 
mouth County Organization for Social 
Service numbers 50.) 

The plans for this institution, which is 
fire-proof, were drawn in cooperation with 
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the Architects Division of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, the Division 
of Medicine and the aid of a special nurse 
consultant on the functional layout of the 
hospital floor of the welfare house. This 
assured effective operation at minimum 
cost. The building was completed in 1930. 

The Freeholders appointed a County 
Welfare Board of responsible citizens with 
Freeholder representation on the Board to 
manage the Welfare House. This Board 
became in 1931 the County Old Age Relief 
Board as provided by law. 

The County Welfare Board selected the 
superintendent, a graduate registered nurse 
with years of experience in hospital ad- 
ministration; and breaking all precedent 
and political consideration, made their 
selection from outside the political boun- 
daries of New Jersey. (Thirteen years have 
elapsed since this appointment and the wis- 
dom of the selection has been justified.) 

The traditional function of farming, 
which for generations assumed that a 
county house for the indigent poor must 
be run by a farmer and the able-bodied 
inmates, has been discarded; a farmer, 
member of the staff, with “able-bodied” 
jail inmates, runs the moderate-sized farm 
and garden successfully and to the advan- 
tage of the dietary of the institution. (The 
County Welfare House and the County 
Jail are both located in the County Seat, 
Freehold. ) 

When the institution was planned it was 
assumed that the rated capacity would meet 
the need for at least ten years. Within five 
years the institution was overcrowded and 
an adaptation of basement space to house 
the overflow was necessary. In addition, 
the stimulation of the development of nurs- 
ing homes licensed by the State Department 
became necessary, under the law of 1927. 
(Of these, more will be said later.) 

Today the rated capacity of 150 beds 


(20 in the basement) is overflowing, with 
a census of 154, a waiting list, and three 
nursing homes (one for Negroes) accom- 
modating a substantial number of chroni- 
cally ill. Within twenty-four hours of the 
writing of this article an urgent S.O.S. for 
the Department’s approval for at least ten 
additional beds in existing nursing homes 
has been received. The capacity of the hos- 
pital floor is 90 and there are no vacant 
beds. : 

The pressure of need for service to the 
chronically ill cannot be overlooked! 

Admission to the Welfare House, known 
as Briar Hill, is voluntary, through the 
County Welfare Board after investigation 
by their staff. This staff also passes upon 
the eligibility of Old Age Assistance appli- 
cants and classifies them for assistance in 
their own homes, boarding homes, nursing 
homes or the county welfare house. Place- 
ment in the Welfare House is at 100 per 
cent county expense. 

The administration of the Welfare House 
calls for a superintendent graduate regis- 
tered nurse, an assistant, two registered 
nurses, one night nurse supervisor, one 


‘physician who makes daily visits and 


serves on call, one cook, six food helpers, 
nine custodial attendants, one seamstress, 
one laundress, one cleaner, one maid, one 
farmer-engineer, and one stenographer. 

The census of the Welfare House at a 
recent date was 154; males—84, females 
—T70; white—133, Negro—21; under 65 
years—35, over 65 years—119. There 
were three carcinoma cases and 12 blind 
or partially blind. 

The hospital section occupies the second 
floor of the building and is devoted entirely 
to the care of the chronically ill. All guests 
are examined by the physician on admis- 
sion and are classified for hospital or cus- 
todial care; any patient later suffering from 
acute medical or surgical conditions be- 
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yond the capacity of the infirmary to han- 
dle are transferred to a general hospital in 
the county to which the Freeholders make 
an annual appropriation for care of the 
indigent. 

The equipment of the infirmary section 
is up to date with various items for physio- 
therapy, sun lamps, sterilizers, and other 
special equipment for treatment. The gen- 
eral treatment room and utility rooms are 
adequately equipped for emergency and 
minor surgery. All necessary medication, 
special diets, appliances, wheelchairs, etc., 
are immediately available. Dental service 
is available as needed. A minimum of 
laboratory tests are done at the institution. 

There is a keen appreciation on the part 
of the entire staff of the need of high qual- 
ity service in the field of geriatrics. 

The first floor, on which are located the 
dining and recreation rooms and other non- 
hospital units, houses the ambulant men and 
women (except that some of the men are 
housed in the basement). Daily sick call 
provides for the clients’ medical needs and 
the chance to “talk to the doctor,” so dear 
to the hearts of the aged. 

The food is good and service satisfac- 
tory. Kitchen equipment is modern and 
well-handled. The major laundry is “sent 
out” and minor laundry handled at the 
institution. The superintendent is responsi- 
ble for purchasing under the general policy 
of the County Welfare Board and Free- 
holders. All the necessities of the clients 
are met, including clothing. A few private 
guests, who can meet the costs of care, are 
received. 

The per capita cost as reported last year 
was $1.28 per day. It must inevitably be 
higher today. This figure does not include 
interest on bonds outstanding. Actual food 
costs for 1942 averaged 28c per patient 
day for 180 persons (staff and guests). 
The old-style almshouse regulation (for 
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sex separation) which formerly separated 
husband and wife, if they became county 
wards, no longer is in force and they are 
provided with double rooms of larger size, 
except in those rare instances in which the 
old folks believe they will be more con- 
tented if separated! 

The human touch is always in evidence; 
the skills of the guests are utilized im what- 
ever way possible to make institutional ad- 
justment as easy as possible; those with 
musical talent derive great personal satis- 
faction and give happiness to their fellows 
at the piano in the recreation room. All 
birthdays and holidays are suitably recog- 
nized and celebrated. 

Visiting days are Sundays and Wednes- 
days from 2 to 4 p.m. A small commissary 
is maintained to serve the minor personal 
needs of the guests; any profit goes into a 
recreational fund. 

Regular church services are held in the 
recreation room; a chapel is hoped for 
when funds permit. 

There is no racial segregation in Briar 
Hill. Monmouth County, since Colonial 
days, has included among its citizens Ne- 
groes of recognized quality. 

It can be said that Monmouth County has 
provided a model institution for the care of 
the chronically ill and aged, well-admin- 
istered, under the County Welfare Board, 
and without excessive burden to the tax- 
payer. 

In the short span of twelve years the need 
for service has exceeded its bed capacity 
and its board of managers has explored 
possible avenues of relief for the situation. 


Avenues of Relief 


Nursing homes licensed under the law 
of 1927 by the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, standardized and supervised 
by the Divisions of Medicine and Inspec- 
tion, provides in part for the solution. (The 
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detail in regard to the law and its enforce- 
ment will be dealt with later in this article.) 

There are three such nursing homes in 
Monmouth County operated by competent 
proprietors and with a total capacity of 87 
beds. There are 64 of these beds occupied 
by O.A.A. clients. Ten more beds will 
shortly be added. 

The County Welfare Board, in charge of 
the Welfare House, also functions as the 
responsible body in relation to Old Age 
Assistance and in that capacity, through 
the operations of its staff, determines 
whether the physical condition of appli- 
cants warrants admission to the Welfare 
House, nursing homes, or boarding homes. 

In June 1943 there were 1903 clients 
receiving Old Age Assistance grants either 
in their own or boarding or nursing homes. 
Payments of $47,683 were made during 
the month. 

The visiting nurse in relation to the care 
of the aged and chronically ill provides 
another service utilized by the County Wel- 
fare Board in its determination as to the 
placement of its wards. Monmouth County 
is fortunate in the availability of county- 
wide public health nursing service, with a 
total cooperative staff of 50 coordinated 
by the Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service. 

It is therefore possible to render nursing 
service to old age assistance clients in their 
own homes or in boarding homes until such 
time as continuous professional care is 
essential in an institutional setting. 

The arrangement between the public and 
private agencies provides for visits by a 
nurse to individual patients under physi- 
cian’s care; the private agency, as a volun- 
tary service, calls as well upon all persons 
making application for old age assistance. 
The service rendered is generously given, 
far beyond any financial return to the indi- 
viduals or agencies involved. 


Financing These Special Services 


A rigid ceiling on O.A.A. grants for many 
years created a serious problem in all 
counties when nursing home care was essen- 
tial to the welfare of the individual client. 
A solution in the metropolitan area of New 
Jersey was first sought through supplemen- 
tary contributions from the municipal re- 
lief department of the city from which the 
client came (or from relatives, if any). In 
the rural and semi-rural counties this 
proved an impossible source of help. 

Monmouth County was so handicapped. 
The Freeholders met that challenge by a 
special appropriation for use by the County 
Welfare Board to meet the cost of nursing 
home care. 

The maximum rate, before Pearl Harbor, 
approved for such care was $60 per month, 
by agreement among the County Board, the 
State Director of Old Age Assistance, and 
the Director of Medicine and Inspection of 
Private Institutions. This figure was based 
upon the actual cost of operation of the 
nursing homes licensed and supervised by 
the latter division. 

The rising costs of living and medical 
service due to the war resulted in legislative 
action (1942-43 session) removing the ceil- 
ing on O.A.A. grants. Hereafter the neces- 
sary costs of assistance and service to the 
client in excess of the “normal” amount 
reimbursable by the federal government 
is assumed 75 per cent by the state and 
25 per cent by the county. 

By regulation, compensation for nursing 
home care may be raised to $70 per month. 
This increased rate has served to encourage 
the continued operation of nursing homes 
(which were on the verge of going out of 
business) and has insured the maintenance 
of standards satisfactory to the Division of 
Inspection of Private Institutions. 

The public health nursing service to 
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0.A.A. clients is very largely supported by 
the Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service out of its general funds, plus 
a modest allowance by the County Welfare 
Board for service rendered. 

These auxiliary services are indispen- 
sable to any satisfactory classification of 
Old Age Assistance clients based on physi- 
cal condition and social background. 


SUMMARY 


r SUMMARIZE the program, integrating 
the care of the chronically ill and aged 
in Monmouth County, we find: 

The Department of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey, through its Divi- 
sions of Old Age Assistance, Medicine, and 
Inspection of Private and Public Institu- 
tions, charged with a supervisory relation- 
ship covering the County Welfare Board, 
the County Welfare House and the licensed 
nursing homes, sharing financially in “nor- 
mal grants” and paying 75 per cent of 
costs in excess of normal; 

The County Freeholders with the power 
to establish a County Welfare Board, to 
erect a County Welfare House and provide 
for its maintenance; with authority to make 
appropriations to general hospitals for the 
care of the sick; and to provide the funds 
for the administration of grants to and serv- 
ice to old age assistance clients; 


The County Welfare Board with power 
to administer the old age assistance pro- 
gram; to manage the Welfare House; to 
approve care to be rendered either in the 
client’s own home, boarding home, nursing 
home or Welfare House, and to supple- 
ment, out of county funds, O.A.A. care for 
the chronically ill when costs exceed “nor- 
mal] grants,” this care being rendered in 
licensed nursing homes or by visiting nurse 
service. 


References to Publications of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association 


Joint Committee on Hospital Care of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and APWA 


Institutional Care of the Chronically Ill. 14 
pp. January, 1940. 


Hospital Care for the Needy. 8 pp. Reprinted 
from Hospitals, January, 1939. 


Out-Patient Care for the Needy. 16 pp. Re- 
vised 1942. 


Committee on Medical Care, APWA 


Organization and Administration of Tax-Sup- 
ported Medical Care. A statement of prin- 
ciples. 8 pp. mimeo. December, 1939. 


Cooperation in the Administration of Tax-Sup- 
ported Medical Care. Examples. 32 pp. 
August, 1940. 


Public Medical Services. A bibliography. 4 
pp. mimeo. October, 1939. 


Epitror’s Note: In a succeeding article, variations in three additional counties will be considered, 


together with a discussion of the cooperative relationships between the Division of Old Age As- 


sistance and the Division of Medicine and Inspection of Private Institutions. 
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URGANIZATIUN ANU AUMINISTRATIUN UF 
LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 


VI. WELFARE BOARD FUNCTIONS 


by MAJOR RUSSELL P. DRAKE and JARLE LEIRFALLOM 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 





board is difficult to define because of 

the infinite variations in practice among 
the thousands of local public welfare agen- 
cies in the country. In most local agencies 
there is a board with ultimate legal respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the program. In 
recent years, however, there has been a 
noticeable trend toward centering respon- 
sibility for local operation in a single 
executive. Opinion in the public welfare 
field is divided as to whether the board 
should have responsibility or not. Usually 
the argument is not on the point of whether 
or not there should be a board, but whether 
the board should have a purely advisory 
function or should exercise some adminis- 
trative power. 

Those who argue for putting responsi- 
bility for administration in the hands of a 
board point out that policy making and the 
conduct of departmental affairs thus reflect 
more widely community participation. They 
add that the appointment of board members 
to serve for overlapping terms insures a 
certain continuity of policy, and that lay 
board members will probably be less sub- 
ject to political pressures than a single 
appointed official. 

In rebuttal, it has been pointed out that 
control of agency operations by a board is 
a less democratic provision than having a 
single responsible administrator held ac- 
countable to an elected official. It has been 
said that continuity in policy is not always 
to be desired—that it is more difficult to 
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change from a bad program to a good one 
under a board type of administration than 
under that controlled by a single respon- 
sible executive. Advocates of the latter 
system would add that the greatest contri- 
bution of a board of lay citizens is made 
through the judgment and advice that it can 
inject into policy making. This contribu- 
tion can be retained through the use of a 
board in an advisory capacity. 

Regardless of the merits of the case, the 
fact remains that most local public welfare 
agencies, especially those in the smaller 
and medium-sized communities, are con- 
trolled by boards. Where individual board 
members have a realization of both the 
strengths and weaknesses of the board 
structure, we are apt to find the program 
operating effectively. This chapter will 
proceed on the assumption that a board 
has the legal responsibility for the conduct 
of departmental affairs. The discussion 
will concern itself not only with the funce- 
tions which a local board should discharge 
but also with those which it should delegate 
in the interests of effective operation. 

The final responsibility, then, for locally 
administered public welfare programs is 
usually centered in some type of board or 
commission. This body may simply be a 
board of county commissioners with the 
welfare department set up as a part of the 
board’s total responsibility, or it may be a 
special board, similar to boards of educa- 
tion in that it is concerned only with a 
single function—public welfare. The board 
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may be entirely local as to selection and 
appointment of membership or state au- 
thorities may be in complete control. Very 
often there is a combination of state and 
local selection with some members ap- 
pointed locally and some by the state wel- 
fare authorities. Regardless of composition 
and source of authority, however, all 
boards have certain basic responsibilities 
and experience has amply demonstrated 
that there are both wise and foolish ways 
of discharging them. The objective of this 
chapter is to seek out the former and avoid 
the latter. 

Generally speaking, the citizens and 
voters of a community hold the welfare 
board finally responsible ‘for the results, 
good or bad, which may be achieved by the 
agency’s staff. The community has but 
little interest in procedures and techniques, 
and is primarily concerned with the end 
product. It will occur to even the most 
casual observer that welfare board mem- 
bers, drawn from all walks of life to serve 
without compensation, cannot concern 
themselves with the detailed operations of 
the welfare office. In most cases board 
members are not technically qualified to 
assume such responsibility; consequently, 
the very first principle of operation is that 
a welfare board should delegate responsi- 
bility for detailed operations to a qualified 
executive and reserve to itself only those 
larger planning and control functions for 
which it is by nature well suited. 


EsTABLISHING POLICIES 


Sipe what are the functions that should 
especially interest the board and how 
can they best be discharged? Although the 
main purposes for which public welfare 
boards exist are set out by legislation and 
further detailed by administrative rulings 
of supervising state agencies, there gener- 
ally remains a considerable area within 
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which agency policies are subject to board 
determination. There is an extremely wide 
choice, for instance, in determining wheth- 
er a given board will maintain merely a 
skeleton program barely sufficient to meet 
minimum legal requirements or, on the 
other hand, whether it will assume active 
leadership in meeting the total welfare 
needs of the community. Here then is per- 
haps the first and most important function 
of welfare boards—laying down general 
policies for the guidance of the executive 
and staff. 

By way of illustration, how far should 
the public welfare agency go in securing 
medical and hospital care for its own client 
group as well as for people who are able 
to cope with their day-by-day obligations 
but who cannot stand the cost of an expen- 
sive operation or an extended period of 
illness? Finding the most satisfactory an- 
swer to this one single issue is a challenge 
to the best efforts of any welfare board. 
Or, on what standards of living should the 
agency base its assistance budgets? Here 
again is a question of general policy which 
in the last analysis has a controlling effect 
upon the kind of program offered to the 
community. How completely should assist- 
ance grants be implemented by trained case 
work services? How deeply shall agency 
workers probe into difficult family and 
child welfare situations? Should the agency 
offer skilled vocational guidance to its em- 
ployable clients or should they be left to 
shift for themselves with only routine 
referral to employment services? One 
could go on almost indefinitely listing ma- 
jor issues without even getting into such 
matters as employee compensation, staff 
adequacy both qualitatively and numeri- 
cally, budget consideration and approval, 
tax levies, and provision for adequate office 
space and equipment. Determination of 
major policies of this type involves financ- 
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ing quite directly and is, therefore, closely 
tied up with public relations. 

In actual practice many of these ques- 
tions of policy, both major and minor, will 
arise out of the agency’s experience and 
will be submitted to the board by the ex- 
ecutive for discussion and determination. 
At the same time the board, through the 
natural interests of its members, keeps in 
close touch with the community and feels 
the public pulse. It can, therefore, reflect 
the general trend of public sentiment. 


CoMMUNITY INTERPRETATION—IN 
Botu DtrRECTIONS 


— should familiarize themselves 
with the specific problems faced by 
agency staff and should interpret the work 
of the agency to the general public. It is 
the wise executive who carries his board 
along with him in such a way that many 
criticisms and misunderstandings relative 
to varied stages of the programs are almost 
automatically eliminated at their source by 
well-informed board members and _ their 
friends. Certainly public interpretation is 
a major board function. 

It is the common failure of busy and 
sometimes harassed welfare executives to 
overlook completely the welfare board as 
a source of information and interpretation 
in the other direction, from the community 
to the staff. Board members are usually 
long-time local residents who possess a 
great deal of information about the com- 
munity, its social characteristics, its con- 
trolling interests, and the individuals of 
which it is composed. A new executive will 
do well to spend sufficient time in casual 
but carefully directed conversation with his 
individual board members before initiating 
any fundamental changes in agency poli- 
cies or operating methods. Even though 
this may seem to some executives to be a 
waste of precious time that could be spent 
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on his work, in the long run such contacts 
will prove a good investment and return 
large dividends. Boards are a rich source 
of community understanding for the execu- 
tive and his professional staff. 

One of the assets of any program is ef- 
fective sponsorship on the part of commu- 
nity leaders, such as can be offered through 
the continuing medium of the local board 
of public welfare. The more convincing 
this sponsorship and leadership can be, the 
deeper the program philosophy will become 
rooted in the community. This responsi- 
bility probably relates more to the indi- 
vidual board member’s activity than to the 
activity of the board as a whole, but it is 
nevertheless one of the important functions 
of the welfare board. 


CasE WorkK—A PROFESSIONAL 
UNDERTAKING 


tye common function of welfare boards 
is to take formal action on welfare 
cases. In connection with this, it is a wide- 
spread misconception that welfare board 
members should act either collectively or as 
individuals in discharging personal respon- 
sibility for the treatment of each case serv- 
iced by the agency under its control. This 
is understandable, in that during former 
years poor relief was handled by individual 
commissioners, township trustees, and other 
nonprofessional elected officials, and the 
more modern concept of agency operation 
has been slow to sink in. This is especially 
true where case workers have continued to 
rely heavily upon the advice and recom- 
mendations of individual board members. 
Furthermore, much of the legislation in 
which board authority is defined requires 
formal board action upon applications and 
all subsequent changes in the amount of 
assistance. This legal requirement is too 
often interpreted literally, becoming a 
strong factor in perpetuating the old poor- 
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relief approach. In the larger agencies 
with larger case loads, boards have been 
forced to rely upon staff recommendations, 
and approval of grants, if retained for 
board action at all, has become merely a 
legal formality. It is the smaller rural 
agency that has had most of this kind of 
trouble. 

Many welfare boards, particularly in 
the rural areas, enter into detailed discus- 
sions of individual cases. This discussion 
often amounts to nothing more than a ram- 
bling and undirected conversation which is 
not only a waste of time but often results 
in a distinctly amateur quality of case work 
services. 

The following account of an actual case 
situation illustrates what can happen when 
a board fails to delegate responsibility for 
case decisions and, in fact, substitutes its 
nonprofessional judgment for that of a 
qualified physican and the agency staff. 

One day Mr. Borg, a young farmer, went 
to see his doctor because he was not feeling 
well and was finding it difficult to do any 
heavy work. The doctor simply told him 
what was wrong—that his heart was in bad 
shape and that he would have to give up 
farming immediately and take a complete 
rest. The young man was naturally very 
much worried and did not know which way 
to turn. He had no savings and was solely 
responsible for the support of his wife and 
children. How could he afford to quit work 
now, when his farm was barely paying as 
it was? In desperation, he came to the 
welfare office and asked what he should do. 
Could they help his family for a few weeks 
while he laid off work completely, or while 
he set out to look for another job, perhaps 
a caretaker’s job or something similar? 
The executive did not know—he would 
have to talk with the board first and, of 
course, he would want to confer with the 
doctor. 
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The executive sent a visitor to see the 
doctor and the answer was both clear and 
definite. Mr. Borg would have to quit farm- 
ing immediately because of a cardiac con- 
dition or serious consequences would fol- 
low. He could probably recover sufficiently 
to become self-supporting again if he took 
a complete rest or if he could find some 
simple job. Couldn’t the welfare office help 
him find such a job? 

The next week the welfare board held its 
regular monthly meeting. The executive 
presented this case to the members in the 
following manner. 

“Now, we have Mr. Borg’s case—” 

“Which Borg? Do you mean the young 
fellow on the farm two miles east of the 
creamery, the young man who married Mr. 
Hagen’s daughter?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. I guess there is 
something wrong with him—his heart, I 
guess—he doesn’t feel so well. Well, he 
came in the office the other day to ask if we 
would take care of his wife and children 
while he laid off work for a while or while 
he was looking for another job—something 
less active, and I told him—” 

“But doesn’t he have that farm all paid 
for? Isn’t he the fellow who bought a car 
from Nelson? I thought he was making out 
pretty good over there.” 

“Well, if he is the fellow I am thinking 
of, he should be able to get along. He has 
a half dozen cows, some chickens and 
sheep. What did he say he wanted help 
for?” 

“Well, he came in to see me and asked 
if we would take care of his family while 
he laid up for a while. The doctor had told 
him he would have to quit farming. I told 
him that I would ask the board what it 
wanted to do.” 

“He has been getting along fine for sev- 
eral years and apparently hasn’t had any 
trouble. I don’t think that we should let 
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any Tom, Dick, and Harry come in and get 
relief whenever they feel like loafing.” 

The discussion grew warm. One after an- 
other the members chimed in, each adding 
his bit to the volue of information that was 
being collected about Mr. Borg, his chil- 
dren, his parents, his grandparents, his 
farm, his wife, her uncles, the paint on the 
chicken coop, the herd of sheep—until 
finally the decision was reached that the 
welfare board could be of no help to him. 

Mr. Borg stayed on the farm. Six months 
later he died from a stroke. His wife and 
three children survived him and were im- 
mediately dependent upon their neighbors. 
Stricken with grief and without any~ re- 
sources, they too came to the welfare board 
to ask for assistance. This time the execu- 
tive and the board said they could be of 
help, said they would give assistance, hav- 
ing an A.D.C. grant in mind. A grant was 
made and the family is now on public as- 
sistance. They continue to live on the farm, 
although they do not work it because the 
children are too young. 


What was wrong in the way in which this 
case was handled? Several things. In the 
first place, the executive made a poor pres- 


entation. Instead of merely introducing 
Mr. Borg without specific comment or rec- 
ommendation, the executive should have 
had a thorough investigation made of all 
the circumstances and should have formu- 
lated at least a tentative plan to propose 
to the board. He should then have made a 
positive presentation and should not have 
been misled by the board’s discussion to the 
extent that the main point, a critical heart 
condition, was lost in a free-for-all and un- 
directed discussion. 

The board, itself, should not have be- 
come interested in the many irrelevant de- 
tails of Mr. Borg’s situation but should 
have confined the discussion to those mat- 
ters of policy that could not be determined 


by the staff, a staff paid to do the detail 
work, but by far the worst part of this case 
is the case work treatment that was given 
which was obviously very bad, the worst 
that could be given. Not only did Mrs. 
Borg, her small children, and his friends 
grieve over what was surely an untimely 
death, but the county was also a heavy 
loser. The farm now stands idle, unpro- 
ductive, and the county has to support four 
persons from public funds, probably for 
many years to come. 

Many such time-consuming discussions 
are due to a lack of organization on the 
part of the executive, who himself may fail 
to measure up to his own responsibilities 
of leadership and actually welcomes board 
participation in making detailed case deci- 
sions. In such an instance the executive 
may bring his cases before the board, 
merely relating a few of the outstanding 
facts pertaining to each, asking the board 
members what should be done without even 
suggesting any particular plan of action. 

Executives should assume major respon- 
sibility for organizing welfare board meet- 
ings and developing well-planned agendas. 


If possible, these agendas should be fur- 


nished board members prior to the meet- 
ing so that they may have an opportunity 
to study the matters being brought up for 
their consideration. It will then be possible 
for the board to work down through the list 
of items presented for their consideration 
with a minimum of delay and confusion. 
In this agenda should be included any 
problem cases which the executive wishes 
to discuss with the board for the purpose of 
seeking clarification or specific determina- 
tion of agency policies, in addition to the 
list of cases on which formal action is re- 
quired. 

If cases must come before the board, all 
facts learned through investigation should 
be presented in concise form, together with 
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a recommended plan of action. If board 
members have additional information 
which bears upon individual cases, this 
should be volunteered by them and the vis- 
itor’s recommendation modified according- 
ly. The board should then adopt, modify, 
or reject the plan as formulated. This ap- 
pears to be as far as boards should venture 
into detail in a majority of their cases. By 
restricting board participation to this ex- 
tent, visitors and supervisors will necessar- 
ily get into the habit of conducting thor- 
ough investigations covering all possible 
points, and they will also become accus- 
tomed to formulating case work plans 
sound enough to stand up under board 
scrutiny. 


MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


¢ ORDER to discharge its duties, the board 
hires an executive and additional per- 
sons to assist him. The board delegates to 
this executive authority to act for it in the 
administration of welfare programs. The 
board then transmits general instructions 
to him in terms of over-all policies, charg- 
ing him with the sole responsibility for 
carrying them out and for obtaining the de- 
sired results. Much of the actual work is in 
turn delegated by the executive to his staff. 

Even though it is one of the functions of 
the board to hire a staff, one of the most 
serious forms of board member activity is 
that of meddling in matters of personnel. 
Whenever appointment, compensation, dis- 
missal, and other aspects of personnel ad- 
ministration are handled around rather 
than through the executive, serious difficul- 
ties are inevitable. The executive rapidly 
loses control of the staff and can no longer 
assume responsibility for the acts of indi- 
vidual employees. This does not mean that 
boards should withdraw entirély from the 
the business of personnel management— 
obviously they cannot—but rather indicates 


the manner in which personnel decisions 
worked out jointly between the board and 
its executives should be transmitted to the 
individual staff member. 

As long as executives work intelligently 
and in good faith in carrying out the in- 
structions given by boards, they should 
stand behind him with their full support 
and authority. He should have board mem- 
bers’ confidence and they his. A successful 
executive need not always be right but can- 
not often be wrong. In a very few instances 
it may be necessary for boards to override 
the decisions of their executives. However, 
if this becomes a regular occurrence it con- 
stitutes a clear indication that the board is 
either unwilling to stay within its proper 
bounds or has chosen an incompetent ex- 
ecutive. The executive has a right to expect 
his board to stand behind him in his deci- 
sion except when it can be demonstrated 
that he acted unwisely. When an executive 
requests the dismissal of an unsatisfactory 
employee, for instance, he should expect 
to receive full board support unless addi- 
tional evidence is presented by the board 
itself which, in the executive’s own mind, 
justifies the reversal, and when the board 
overrides the executive in such matters his 
position in the agency becomes untenable. 

In spite of the very fine lines of authority 
and responsibility that can be drawn be- 
tween a board and its executive, there is no 
reason why both cannot be receptive to the 
ideas and suggestions of the other, whether 
presented in formal board meeting or in 
casual interview. One cannot organize hu- 
man relationship so carefully and exactly 
that all contacts between an executive and 
his board members can be eliminated ex- 
cept when the approach is in a technically 
correct fashion. It is the executive’s duty 
to be constantly receptive to the ideas of 
his board members and to be alive to their 
desires. The relationship should be friend- 
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ly and congenial at all times with a strong 
flavoring of confidence and respect. 


Boarp RESPONSIBILITY VERSUS STAFF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


I ALL its work of policy determining and 
general management, the board needs to 
exercise considerable restraint in not be- 
coming involved in the details of agency 
operation. It is a generally accepted rule 
that these matters should be delegated to 
the executive and the board should confine 
its interests to an evaluation of results. 
When this practice is not followed, the 
really vital board functions are generally 
neglected and the agency staff becomes dis- 
couraged and confused by overlapping and 
oftentimes conflicting instructions from 
board members and their executive. Much 
awkward meddling may actually arise from 
an intent to be helpful on the part of an 
individual board member, often resulting 
in more difficulty for the welfare executive 
than actual help. 

An example from real life offers a per- 
fect illustration. A truckload of fresh to- 
matoes was set down by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration at a distribution 
point some distance from the county wel- 
fare agency involved. The welfare office at 
the distribution point authorized their trans- 
portation to another county agency. When 
they arrived at the commodity warehouse, 
the foreman, who had planned a fishing trip 
for the particular Saturday afternoon in 
question, did not fee] at all inclined to dis- 
tribute the vegetables. Upon examination 
he noted that some of them were crushed 
and shaken up from transfer over a rough 
road and determined that the best answer 
to his personal dilemma was to have them 
condemned and disposed of. As the execu- 
tive secretary was not present to authorize 
this action, the commodity foreman went 
directly to a board member and asked him 





about the vegetables. The board member, 
inexperienced in the produce business, ex- 
amined the vegetables in a superfiicial man- 
ner and, seeing that some of them were in 
rather bad shape, ruled that they were unfit 
for use and gave permission to have them 
sent to the city dump. As a matter of actual 
fact, only a small percentage of the toma- 
toees had suffered from the trip, and the 
rest were perfectly sound. 

A month later the bill for $70 worth of 
transportation costs was submitted to the 
agency by the trucking company. The ex- 
ecutive secretary refused to .pay, even 
though the company showed proper authori- 
zation. The executive recognized that the 
bill should have been paid, but was unable 
to recommend its payment because the in- 
dividual board member had gone on record 
as saying that the vegetables were unfit and 
should never have been shipped. The in- 
justice and embarrassment of not being 
able to pay a legitimate bill was not all of 
the executive’s difiiculty. Sometime later 
a rumor began passing through the county 
to the effect that people from all over town 
had gone to the dump and salvaged many 
crates of perfectly good tomatoes. In spite 
of the serious implications of this rumor, 
the executive was not in a position either to 
discount or deny it. Neither was he able to 
discipline the commodity foreman because 
of pressure from the board member, who 
had actually assumed a responsibility pre- 
viously delegated by the board as a legal 
body to its executive. As in most such in- 
stances, the board member was simply try- 
ing to do the right thing, but failed to 
understand the ramifications of his action, 
thereby creating a number of new problems 
in attempting to solve one. 

The experience of the enthusiastic fisher- 
man and the questionable tomatoes illus- 
trates the principle that the board should 
function as a unit at regular or special 
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meetings with a proper record of all action, 
rather than through the interest and activity 
of individual members. Members seen in- 
dividually actually have no legal or ad- 
ministrative status accruing from the mere 
fact that they are board members. Dis- 
regard of this simple fact is unfortunately 
quite common and gives rise to many ex- 
amples of bad administration. 

Standing committees of the board should 
also be regarded with suspicion. Whenever 
these committees continue in existence over 
long periods of time, they usually tend to 
assume administrative authority usurping 
either the power of the board itself or inter- 
fering with the work properly belonging 
to the executive. Special committees ap- 
pointed for a limited period of time and for 
a specific purpose can often prove most 
effective. When they have completed their 
assignments, however, they should be for- 
mally discharged with a vote of thanks 
from the entire board. This is especially 
true of one-man “committees” who may 
tend to get involved with responsibilities 
which are more properly those of the execu- 
tive. After a time this member may become 
so accustomed to handling the matter in 
question that he will not turn it back to the 
agency after having completed the original 
assignment. 


TuHeE Boarp’s RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
AGENCY STAFF 


Wwe about the relationship of the board 
to the agency staff? In the first place, 
it is essential that board policies and spe- 
cific instructions should be relayed to the 
staff through the executive secretary in 
order to avoid confusion and misunder- 
standing. The executive, as head of the 
agency, should be considered responsible 
for the performance of the staff. Staff 
members should be directly responsible to 
him or to his delegated subordinates, such 


as case supervisor or office manager. Simi- 
larly, staff members should be expected to 
carry all their complaints and suggestions 
directly to their superior and not by-pass 
the executive by going to board members 
for advice or instructions. Of course, it is 
only reasonable to expect staff members to 
go directly to the board in cases where the 
administrative machinery has completely 
broken down, and need for a complete 
shake-up is clearly apparent. In all other 
instances, however, of staff members going 
to the board or board members for advice 
or information, their contacts should be 
much the same as with any prominent citi- 
zen from whom they might seek information 
or help. 

In spite of the apparent clarity of this 
principle of organization, it is a rather fre- 
quent complaint among local agencies that 
board members direct workers in their par- 
ticular district. Agency workers may actu- 
ally be at the beck and call of board mem- 
bers, particularly if they have secured their 
positions through influence or other pres- 
sure. Such situations always create a great 
deal of difficulty and generally result in the 
complete disintegration of agency staff 
morale. Fortunately, the installation of the 
merit system of personnel administration, 
with the resulting decrease in political ap- 
pointments has gone a long way toward 
eliminating this ancient evil. 

Undesirable as may be too close a rela- 
tionship between board members and sub- 
ordinate workers, it is desirable for staff 
members working under the executive to 
have friendly and congenial, although /per- 
haps somewhat casual relationships with 
board members. There are many points in 
which it is desirable for the board members 
to understand the problems of visitors and 
it is often desirable for visitors to seek 
from board members information relative 
to particular cases. It is equally desirable 

















for visitors to understand the point of view 
of board members and to have the commu- 
nity interpreted and explained to them 
through the eyes of the board members. 
Occasionally, but far too infrequently, ex- 
ecutives have arranged dinners or other 
social affairs for the purposes of building 
friendly relationships between individual 
board members and the agency staff. This 
seems particularly valuable in small agen- 
cies where there will necessarily be numer- 
ous contacts between the board and staff. 
Perhaps the ideal relationship is one in 
which staff members use board members as 
helpful co-workers in solving community 
welfare problems and at the same time 
demonstrate to the board that the staff is a 
sincere, hard-working group into whose 
hands they can safely delegate the detailed 
responsibility of public welfare administra- 
tion. Under such circumstances, staff mem- 
bers can feel free to call upon board mem- 
bers for advice whether in the field or in 
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the office. They can do this particularly in 
difficult cases without danger of short-cut- 
ting sound administration. Staff members 
should not forget that, particularly in rural 
areas, individual board members may 
know a great deal about the problems and 
circumstances of particular clients and 
can, therefore, be of great help in arriving 
at the correct decision. 

The main thing to remember is that the 
board is properly concerned with the total 
program and the formulation of policies 
for the guidance of the agency staff. Ad- 
ministrative details and matters of case- 
work service to clients are best left to staff 
members selected by the board for their 
specific qualifications of training and ex- 
perience. It is the old distinction between 
legislation and administration. Both must 
be well done, for a single reason—the wel- 
fare of those members of the community 
whose interests the agency has been estab- 
lished to serve. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the last of a series of six articles by Major Drake and Mr. Leirfallom on 
the organization and administrative problems of local public welfare agencies, especially the smaller 
agencies, where substantial specialization of staff for administrative purposes is impossible. The 
authors present this material out of their experience of several years in responsible positions in the 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare. In the near future, the series of articles, together with some 
additional material, will be published in one cover. 





DIRECTORY CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THe Pustic Wetrare Directory—1943, available from the American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, at $1.50 per copy. 


California 
Charles Wollenberg has been appointed Director of 


the State Department of Social Welfare, succeeding 
Miss Martha Chickering (p. 43). 


Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Hannah B. Ulrich has been appointed Executive 
Director of the Berks County Board of Assistance, suc- 
ceeding Miss Edith Walters (p. 173). 


Texas 


John H. Winters has been appointed Director of the 
State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding J. S. 
Murchison (p. 186). 


Washington 


Elby Ames has been appointed Administrator of the 
Whatcom County Welfare Department, succeeding El- 
wood Johnson (p. 201). 

West Virginia 

Robert F. Roth has been appointed Director of the 
State Department of Public Assistance, succeeding 
Homer W. Hanna (p. 202). 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Hazel Courtier has been appointed Director of 
the Dane County Pension Department, succeeding 
Franklin R. King, who had been serving as Acting Di- 
rector (p. 208). 





THE SELECTIVE SERVICE REFERRAL CENTER 


WASHINGTON, 0. C.— FROM MARCH TO DECEMBER, 1942 


by RUTH C. BRAINERD, Supervisor 





HE Selective Service Referral Center in 
[ie District of Columbia was organized 

in March, 1942, to meet a need which 
had become increasingly apparent since 
the passage of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. Although the Public 
Assistance Division, as well as several of 
the private social agencies, had been co- 
operating for some time with the local 
boards in making investigations for defer- 
ment because of dependency, it seemed de- 
sirable to create a centralized service for 
all reports to the selective service boards 
rather than handling these agency by 
agency. It was anticipated that the need 
for increased manpower in the Army would 
result in a renewed and increased demand 
for the services of social agencies to assist 
local boards in making various types of in- 
vestigations. Authorization for the utiliza- 
tion of public welfare agency facilities was 
made clear in the Selective Service Act, but 
inasmuch as the private agencies had also 
been asked to participate in giving service 
to the local boards, it was agreed by all of 
the social agencies cooperating in the plan 
that a centralized service for the District of 
Columbia would result not only in giving 
greater assistance to the Selective Service 
System, but would place such service on a 
community level as well. . 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE REFERRAL CENTER 


N JaNuaRY, 1942, the Director of Civilian 
Mobilization for the Defense Council of 
the District of Columbia appointed the Su- 
perintendent of the Public Assistance Divi- 
sion as chairman of a Committee on selec- 





tive service. The chairman called the 
Committee for its first meeting in February; 
it included representatives of the Board of 
Public Welfare, Catholic University School 
of Social Work, National Catholic School 
of Social Service, Howard University 
Graduate Division of Social Work, Social 
Security Board, Family Service Associa- 
tion, Jewish Social Service Agency, Cath- 
olic Charities, Juvenile Court, and the 
Council of Social Agencies. A smaller com- 
mittee met a few days later and outlined in 
some detail a plan of cooperation with the 
selective service administration. 

It was decided that such service would 
be given on a volunteer basis, as the social 
workers’ contribution to the war effort. It 
was felt that social workers, because of 
their training and experience, could make a 
very definite contribution in this particular 
field. 

Two plans of organization were dis- 
cussed: one, a decentralized service with the 
various social agencies being assigned to 
the service of certain specified local boards; 
the other, a centralized service with all 
agencies reporting to one central office. The 
latter plan was considered the more desir- 
able and the Public Assistance Division 
was designated to serve as a central office 
for the cooperating agencies and as a 
liaison office with the selective service ad- 
ministration. 

All requests for investigations from the 
Selective Service System were to be sent 
to the central office, where the necessary 
clearances with the Social Service Exchange 
would be made and where permanent rec- 
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ords would be maintained; the requests 
would then be distributed to the cooperating 
agencies to carry out the actual field work, 
and their reports returned to the central 
office for transmittal to the local boards. It 
was agreed that this plan would help to 
standardize procedures and would readily 
provide information as to the scope and 
volume of the program. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 
OF PROCEDURE 


_ services of a professionally trained 
and experienced social worker, who 
would act in the capacity of Supervisor of 
the Selective Service Referral Center, were 
secured on a voluntary basis, and a plan 
of organization and methods of procedure 
were carefully worked out. It was agreed 
that the central office of the new service 
would be known as the “Selective Service 
Referral Center” and that the operating 
units would be known as “Selective Service 
Units.” These would be located within the 
various cooperating social agencies in the 
District of Columbia and each would be in 
charge of a supervisor with caseworkers 
making the investigations under her direc- 
tion. Emphasis was placed on using only 
trained social workers for this service, al- 
though these workers might be volunteers 
as well as workers actively employed in 
agency work. 

Frequent conferences with the unit super- 
visors were planned in order that there 
might be an exchange of suggestions as to 
ways in which the service could be most 
effective and to maintain a feeling of unity 
among the various cooperating groups. 
Occasional larger meetings, including all 
of the workers connected with the Referral 
Center, were planned in order that there 
might be general discussion on questions 
arising as the program proceeded. 

From the beginning, it was agreed that 


only factual information, pertinent to the 
registrant’s classification for service, would 
be presented to the local boards and that no 
opinions nor recommendations would be 
expressed in the reports which were sent 
to the local boards. In this way, all deci- 
sions were left to the discretion of the local 
board, with the social workers assisting 
only in gathering the necessary informa- 
tion. It was further decided that separate 
records and files would be maintained by 
the Selective Service Referral Center in 
order that the confidential nature of these 
reports might be adequately protected. 

In March, a meeting was arranged with 
executives of the District of Columbia Se- 
lective Service Headquarters in order that 
the plan of the Selective Service Referral 
Center might be presented to them for their 
approval and cooperation. The Director of 
Selective Service approved the plan for 
handling referrals from local boards to the 
Referral Center and agreed to instruct the 
local boards to send their requests directly 
to the supervisor of the Referral Center, 
rather than through Selective Service Head- 
quarters. The Director further offered to 
prepare the necessary forms for such refer- 
rals and to furnish the local boards with 
adequate supplies of these. The Selective 
Service Referral Center drafted these forms 
and submitted them to Selective Service 
Headquarters for mimeographing and dis- 
tribution to the local boards. 

In May, the Director issued a bulletin, 
No. 346, to all of the local boards inform- 
ing them of the services which were avail- 
able through the Referral Center and giving 
them instructions for utilizing these serv- 
ices; this bulletin further stated that “the 
Public Assistance Division has been offi- 
cially designated by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service for the District of Columbia as 
the agency to obtain and correlate all in- 
formation necessary to assist in determining 
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a registrant’s dependency classification and 
to investigate reported delinquencies and 
it has, for this purpose, set up a special 
department designated as the Selective 
Service Referral Center.” 

This cooperation with the District of Co- 
lumbia Selective Service Headquarters has 
proved to be invaluable since it has made 
possible a standard form of procedure be- 
tween all of the local boards and the Refer- 
ral Center; Selective Service Headquarters 
has at all times been ready and willing to 
follow through on any suggestions which 
have been presented to it for furthering the 
service of the local boards. The Referral 
Center has been supplied with franked 
selective service envelopes for use in all 
communications concerning selective serv- 
ice; this has eliminated a large item of 
expense in connection with postage which 
would otherwise have had to been borne by 
the various agencies. 

At the start of the program, five “units” 
were established; two of these were within 
the Public Assistance Division, one in the 
Family Service Association, one in the 
Catholic Charities, and one in the Jewish 
Social Service Agency. Later, a sixth unit 
was added in the Protective Service for 
Children agency and in May, a seventh unit 
was organized, composed of medical social 
workers from several of the hospitals and 
clinics in the District of Columbia. In Oc- 
tober, the number of referrals sent by the 
local boards had increased to such an extent 
that an eighth unit was established within 
the Public Assistance Division. Thus, in 
addition to the administrative center, the 
Selective Service Referral Center has con- 
sisted of eight units, each under the direc- 
tion of a supervisor and averaging approxi- 
mately ten caseworkers. In addition to the 
social workers engaged in this activity, a 
large number of stenographers and clerical 
persons have given of their time in typing 
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the reports, clearing the cases with the So- 
cial Service Exchange, and in making and 
keeping the necessary records. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE REFERRAL CENTER 


HE Selective Service Referral Center has 
aed to be of service to the local 
boards in any way possible; this has in- 
cluded many minor services, but the as- 
sistance given has fallen chiefly into three 
distinct functions: 


Dependency Investigations 


Although the final decision concerning 
the classification of a registrant rests en- 
tirely with the local board, it has often been 
difficult for the board members to classify 
accurately registrants without having for 
their consideration additional information 
other than that which the registrant has pro- 
vided on his questionnaire; therefore, the 
local boards have asked the Referral Cen- 
ter to assist them, by interview with the 
registrant and with his dependents, in se- 
curing the necessary additional informa- 
tion. 

The local boards have sent their requests 
to the Referral Center in duplicate on the 
prescribed form; the case has then been 
cleared with the Social Service Exchange 
and with the Public Assistance Division 
files. Agency records are used chiefly to 
show background relationship and previous 
indications of responsibility toward the 
claimed dependents; the safeguard for con- 
fidence rests in having a social worker read 
and interpret the case record and in having 
the information given to the local boards 
reviewed by the unit supervisor before it is 
released to the board. 

In interviewing the registrant or his de- 
pendents, the caseworker makes no mention 
of an agency connection; instead, she intro- 
duces herself as having been asked by the 
local selective service board to assist it in 
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securing information concerning the regis- 
trant’s circumstances. A report is submitted 
to the local board in written letter form, 
giving only factual, pertinent information, 
all of which has been verified whenever 
possible. Mimeographed instructions con- 
cerning the dependency investigation and 
the type of report to be submitted have been 
given to all of the social workers making 
this type of investigation; in this way, a cer- 
tain uniformity has been achieved in re- 
porting on dependency investigations to 
the local boards. 

All of the 25 boards in the District of 
Columbia have requested this particular 
service of the Referral Center. In addition 
to those registrants whose dependents are 
living within the District, several of the 
local boards have asked assistance in secur- 
ing information from out-of-town agencies 
concerning registrants whose dependents 
are living elsewhere than in Washington, 
D. C.; these reports have been routed 
through the Referral Center to the out-of- 
town agency and hence back to the local 
board. Also, many inquiries have been 
received from local boards and social agen- 
cies in other cities and these have been 
handled in the same general manner. 

From April 1 through November 30, a 
total of 578 requests for dependency in- 
vestigations had been received by the Re- 
ferral Center, or an average of approxi- 
mately 72 a month. It has been estimated 
that a dependency investigation requires an 
average of eight hours; therefore, the num- 
ber of such investigations which have been 
made for the Selective Service System rep- 
resents a very large eontribution on the part 
of the social workers who have made them. 


Assistance in Locating Suspected 
Delinquents 


The Selective Service Referral Center 
has been assisting the local boards in locat- 


ing so-called “suspected delinquents.” 
These are registrants who, for one reason 
or another, have failed to notify the board 
of a change of address, or who have not 
returned their questionnaires, or who have 
not appeared for the physical examination 
or for induction at the specified time, and 
so forth. 

An arrangement has been worked out 
with the Director of the Selective Service 
System of the District of Columbia whereby 
the boards first report these cases to the 
Referral Center and subsequently report to 
the District Attorney only those delinquent 
registrants whom the Referral Center has 
not been able to locate. Inasmuch as only 
a small percentage of these “suspected de- 
linquents” are willful evaders, and the 
majority are delinquent because of negli- 
gence or ignorance, or because of faulty 
information in the registrant’s file, the non- 
authoritative approach of the experienced 
social worker has proved to be of great 
value to both the Selective Service System 
and the registrant. Further, during the pe- 
riod that the Selective Service Referral 
Center has been in operation, between 50 
and 64 per cent of all the suspected delin- 
quents referred by the local boards each 
month for investigation have been located 
by the social workers of the Referral 
Center. 

From the viewpoint of the local boards, 
this service has been the one most helpful 
to them; it has meant that they have had 
to carry fewer delinquents in their files and 
it has also meant that less than half as many 
have been referred to the District Attorney 
for investigation as would otherwise have 
been the case. 

The requests for these investigations have 
been sent in triplicate to the Referral Cen- 
ter by the local boards and the same gen- 
eral procedure in regard to clearing with 
the Social Service Exchange, assignment to 
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the units, and so forth, has been followed 
as that in connection with the dependency 
investigations, with the exception that only 
a brief, concise report is submitted to the 
local board and this is typed directly on 
the original of the form which the board 
sent, rather than making a report in the 
form of a letter. 

In reporting on a registrant who has been 
located, information is given concerning 
the registrant’s present address and place 
of employment, his own reason for his de- 
linquency, and the date on which he stated 
he would go to his local board to clarify 
the matter. In the case of a registrant who 
has not been located, more detailed infor- 
mation is submitted so that the board and 
the District Attorney may be aware of the 
processes covered and thus avoid duplica- 
tion of effort when further investigation is 
made. Mimeographed instructions and sug- 
gestions have been given to the social work- 
ers to assist them in making as complete 
an investigation as possible; samples of re- 
ports have also been drawn up in order 
that the reporting to the boards may be 
fairly uniform. 

In the eight-month period from April 
through November, a total of 1,533 delin- 
quency cases had been referred to the Re- 
ferral Center, an average of nearly 192 
each month. During the first five months 
of operation, approximately 50 per cent of 
these delinquent registrants were located 
by the social workers of the Referral Cen- 
ter; during the months of September and 
October, this was increased to 60 per cent, 
and in November, 64 per cent of the delin- 
quent registrants were located. 


Clearances for Histories of Mental Illness 


This service has consisted of checking 
lists of names of tentatively classed 1-A 
registrants in order to identify those who 
might have had previous histories of men- 


tal illness, and in sending to the local 
boards the medical reports of those regis- 
trants so identified. This has meant that the 
local boards and the doctors giving the 
physical examinations have had the advan- 
tage of knowing in advance of the existence 
of a previous mental illness and conse- 
quently have been forewarned of the need 
for a more intensive psychiatric examination 
of the registrant than might otherwise have 
been given. This function has been carried 
out directly from the administrative office 
of the Selective Service Referral Center, 
in cooperation with the Hospital Permit 
Bureau and Gallinger Hospital. The work 
has been done entirely by volunteers out- 
side of any social agency, working under 
the direction of the supervisor; these vol- 
unteers have been secured through the Dis- 
trict chapter of the American Red Cross 
and the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. 

The local boards each week have submit- 
ted to the Referral Center their lists of 1-A 
registrants; these lists have been checked 
by the volunteers with the files of the Hos- 
pital Permit Bureau and records have been 
kept of those who have been identified there 
because of possible mental illness. These 
names have then been sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Gallinger Hospital for further 
identification and a complete medical re- 
port has been returned by Gallinger Hos- 
pital to the Referral Center concerning 
those registrants who definitely have had a 
history of mental illness. This medical re- 
port has then been transmitted to the local 
board where it has been placed in the regis- 
trant’s file. Frequently, the local board has 
changed the classification of a registrant on 
the basis of these reports, but more often 
the report has been included in the file 
which is sent to the induction station at the 
time the registrant is called for his com- 
plete physical examination. 

The Selective Service Referral Center 
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has been fully cognizant of the fact that 
this process very inadequately covers the 
whole problem; although the files of the 
Hospital Permit Bureau cover many of the 
institutions in Washington, D. C., it is rec- 
ognized that by checking only at this one 
source, private institutions have not been 
included and furthermore that many of the 
registrants of the District of Columbia local 
boards have in all probability been known 
to mental institutions in other areas of the 
country. However, even the limited service 
which has been given has seemed to be 
worthwhile; available statistics from World 
War I indicate that each soldier who re- 
quired medical care and hospitalization as 
a result of a mental illness suffered after 
he entered into service has cost the govern- 
ment an average of $30,000. Therefore, 
any assistance which can be given to the 
local boards and to the induction stations 
which will result in better psychiatric classi- 
fication and in elimination of those regis- 
trants who are known to have had some 
mental illness in the past will prove to be 
of benefit not only to the registrant himself 
but to the government as well. 
Unfortunately, only about one-third of 
the local boards have availed themselves of 
this service and have submitted lists of their 
1-A registrants to the Referral Center for 
clearance, but those boards sent a total of 
7,992 names in the eight month period 
from April 1 through November 30. These 
names were all cleared with the Hospital 
Permit Bureau files, where 239 were ten- 
tatively identified and were subsequently 
submitted to the Superintendent of Gallin- 


- ger Hospital for more positive identifica- 


tion. Gallinger Hospital definitely identi- 
fied 212 of these registrants as having been 
known to that institution because of mental 
illness; this figure represents nearly 3 per 
cent of the total. The majority of these 
registrants had been hospitalized because 


of either acute or chronic alcoholism, but 
many of the diagnoses given by the hospital 
records were such as dementia praecox, 
epilepsy, mental defective, drug addiction, 
general paralysis, and so forth. 


CONCLUSIONS 


sp Selective Service Referral Center has 
been operating for almost nine months 
on a volunteer basis. In this period of time, 
it has well proved that the service which it 
has rendered to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia has been 
not only of help to the local boards, but 
has also been of assistance to the registrants 
and, therefore, to the community as a 
whole. 

The question now arises as to whether 
this should not be taken over and estab- 
lished as a permanent community responsi- 
bility. This has been the first but certainly 
only the forerunner of a good many services 
which social agencies everywhere will be 
called upon to perform as a result of the 
vast changes taking place in our country 
today. Social agencies and social workers 
must meet the challenge of undertaking 
these new opportunities. Service in these 
days cannot be limited only to those indi- 
viduals who ask for assistance of one kind 
or another from a social agency. 

Statistics indicate that had the cooper- 
ating agencies limited service to those reg- 
istrants who had been known to the agency, 
only about one-half of these cases could 
have been accepted for investigation and 
the local boards would have had to seek 
elsewhere for assistance in securing infor- 
mation regarding the other registrants. 

In the days ahead, social agencies will 
be called upon to enlarge greatly the scope 
of their activities if they are to keep pace 
with the tempo of the times; the Selective 
Service Referral Center has been but one 


of these activities. 








SCREENING OUT THE POTENTIAL 


PSYCHIATRIC CASE FUR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


A MEMORANDUM 


by LOUIS TOWLEY 
Minnesota Division of Social Welfare 





BOUT a year ago the discharge of men 
A from the armed forces because of 
mental breakdown reached the point 
where Ramsey County (St. Paul) set up a 
system whereby potential inductees were 
screened for psychological difficulties and 
potentialities. This program was worked 
out in cooperation with State Selective 
Service Headquarters, and the State Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare by the Ramsey 
County Welfare Board and a number of 
private agencies under the general direction 
of the Amherst H. Wilder Foundation Staff. 
The success of the Ramsey County ex- 
periment was substantial and the program 
in essence was later extended to the two 
other urban counties Hennepin (Minneap- 
olis) and St. Louis (Duluth). 

The system used in Hennepin County 
and St. Louis is quite similar to that in 
Ramsey. It involves a voluntary committee 
of trained social workers who read the de- 
tailed reports received from registering 
agencies and compile brief summaries of 
the pertinent information. These sum- 
maries are checked and edited by a super- 
visor before transmittal to Selective Service. 

The Ramsey County procedure (de- 
scribed in The Compass, page 13, April, 
1943) was not adaptable in its entirety to 
Minnesota’s 84 rural counties. The State 


Division of Social Welfare, however, was 
eager to carry the local clearance on in- 
ductees a step or two farther and when the 
State Selective Service Headquarters ex- 
pressed a wish for this extension, the fol- 
lowing program was established. 
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In a four-way cooperation between the 
Selective Service System, county welfare 
boards, State Division of Social Welfare 
and the State Division of Public Institu- 
tions, all men classified as 1-A are screened 
in order to obtain leads as to potential psy- 
chiatric disabilities. 

Local Selective Service Boards make out 
a card giving basic identifying data on each 
man classified as 1-A. These cards are sent 
to county welfare boards whose staff clears 
them with the master file and supplies in- 
formation tending to indicate health and 
school history, adjustment to work, court 
and police record, family history, psycho- 
logical report, if any, and personality traits 
that are known. This information is sub- 
mitted on mimeographed sheets which list 
various pertinent health items (mostly those 
difficult to determine in a quick physical 
examination), personality traits (about 25 
items) and similar detailed questions. 

All cards, plus information available 
locally, are then forwarded to the State 
Division of Social Welfare where the names 
are cleared with the Central Index. This 
identifies registering agencies, particularly 
those dealing with feeblemindedness, insan- 
ity, epilepsy and imprisonment. Where reg- 
istrants are identified, inquiry forms and 
questionnaires are sent to the Division of 
Public Institutions for a summary of case 
information there available. (Forms are 
sometimes also sent to other registering 
agencies. ) 

When this information is received it is 
combined into a short summary running 
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from several sentences to several para- 
graphs. The summary is then sent to the 
State Selective Service Headquarters where 
the chief medical officer runs through the 
cards and transmits them in unsealed en- 
velopes, each identified with the registrant’s 
name and marked for the attention of the 
examining officer at the induction center. 

In the local selective service office the 
summary report may be read and may be 
considered so far as change of registrant’s 
classification is concerned. In all instances, 
however, the report is there sealed in its 
own envelope. When inductees are sent to 
the induction center, the sealed envelope 
containing the screening summary report 
accompanies the registrant’s record in the 
custody of the group leader. The envelopes 
go to the chief medical officer and thence 
to the psychiatrist at the induction center. 
Use of the summary is wholly to furnish 
such leads for the psychological examina- 
tion as may be necessary. The summary 
reports remain in the hands of the Army 
thereafter and are not returned with the 
registrant’s record. 

After some two months of operation State 
Selective Service Headquarters expressed 
themselves as very well satisfied with the 
values of the screening program. So far ap- 
proximately 18 per cent of the registrants 
are identified in the files of local county 
welfare offices and in the Central Index. 
On about 6 per cent of total registrants so 
far cleared, information in the records is 
pertinent and summaries have been pre- 
pared. No information has yet been re- 
ceived as to what percentage of these show 
pertinent information of significance in the 
induction process. 

In the three urban counties the percent- 
age of registrants identified and the per- 
centage on which pertinent information is 
found and summary prepared is consider- 
ably higher. In Minneapolis, for example, 


40 per cent of the registrants have so far 
been identified in the Central Registration 
files and ten per cent of the total (25 per 
cent of those identified) show enough per- 
tinent information to justify preparation of 
a summary. In Ramsey County about 71 
per cent of the registrants are identified 
and summaries are prepared on about 9.5 
per cent. 

Urban areas with adequate registration 
services can do a very complete job of 
screening out registrants with potential or 
present psychiatric disability. Experience 
so far in Minnesota, however, shows that 
the program can be extended statewide with 
sizable and significant benefits if (1) there 
is a local welfare office reasonably well 
staffed, and (2) there is some type of state 
registration covering at least the more ob- 
vious types of psychiatric disabilities. It 
is, of course, essential that some one agency 
in the state take the lead in developing and 
supervising the program which involves 
the coordination of several agencies and 
the quick and accurate flow of material. 
It will be found that Selective Service au- 
thorities have become convinced of the 
value of a screening program. They will 
give the fullest cooperation in making the 
program practicable. 

To date the cooperating staff has shown 
much willingness and enthusiasm over this 
opportunity to contribute special knowl- 
edge and effort to the building of the armed 
forces. It is seen as a constructive effort 
that prevents mental breakdown of many 
men who would otherwise continue to get 
along satisfactorily in a protected and com- 
fortable environment, but who once taken 
out of those surroundings would tend to 
lose stabiilty precariously maintained. They 
become useless to the Army and on return 
to civilian life would lose their self-suff- 
ciency and might become a burden to the 
community and their families. 








STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





ANNUAL CouNciIL MEETING 
HE ‘ANNUAL meeting of the National Council 
Tot State Public Assistance and Welfare Ad- 
ministrators will be held in Chicago, December 
7-9, 1943. Notices have recently gone to all 
council members. 


Outro REVIEW 


HE Onto Department of Public Welfare has 
7 just issued a four-year review of non-institu- 
tional public aid under the title, Public Aid in 
Ohio, 1939-1942. A brief narrative report, with 
a summary highlighting the significant points, 
is followed by a number of statistical tables pre- 
senting detailed information of caseloads, costs 
and trends. Such a report is a truly valuable 
aid to intelligent planning for the future. 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


HE INCREASING concern of state public wel- 

fare agencies with problems of delinquency 
prevention is reflected in recent departmental 
publications. The August issue of Virginia Pub- 
lic Welfare contains an article on “The Arrest 
of Juveniles” by Judge J. R. H. Alexander and 
another entitled “Statements on Juvenile Delin- 
quency” by Commissioner W. H. Stauffer. 

e October issue of Louisiana Weljare car- 
ries as its leading article “Fundamental Issues 
in Juvenile Delinquency in Orleans,” by Ur- 
bane O. Hennen. The interesting point is that 
such discussions have changed in the past year 
from descriptions of the nature and extent of the 
problem to proposals for remedial action. 


PicTORIAL REPORTING 


ORE PICTORIAL reports have come out of 
New Jersey in the August Relief Report of 
Charles R. Erdman, Jr., Director of the Mu- 
nicipal Aid Administration. On a large two- 
page spread under the heading of “Public Wel- 
fare in a Community,” the report presents a pic- 
torial breakdown of what we mean when we 
refer to public assistance, social services, general 
welfare, and cooperation with other agencies. It 
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should contribute considerably to a public un- 
derstanding of the day-to-day details of public 
welfare work and should also stimulate further 
public curiosity. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


UBLIC WELFARE administrators and workers 
p concerned with problems of the handicapped 
child will find exceedingly helpful three recent 
pamphlets of the Illinois Commission for Hand- 
icapped Children. They have appeared under the 
titles, Children With Speech Defects, Children 
With Cerebral Palsy, and The Educable Mentally 
Handicapped Child in Illinois. Each of these 
pamphlets includes a statement of the extent of 
the problem, a summary of present provisions, 
a description of the elements of the state-wide 
program, and a set of recommendations for Illi- 
nois. So much of the material is of general 
rather than specific interest that administrators 
in other states may wish to write for copies to 
Mr. Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director, Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ForeEIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


PPEARING UNDER the title The Office of For- 
A eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 
Department of State, a recent pamphlet prepared 
by OFFRO’s Division of Public Information will 
serve to answer the questions of a great many 
people concerning this new program. While it 
was prepared primarily to supply informational 
background for the orientation of new personnel 
and to provide reference sources for OFFRO’s 
staff members as to the policy and state of de- 
velopment of the program, it will also be useful 
in answering a number of questions people in 
the public welfare field have been asking about 
the agency. 

The pamphlet outlines the chronological de- 
velopment of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, defines its scope and 
objectives, and outlines its administrative or- 
ganization. 
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LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





ANNUAL CouNcIL MEETING 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the National Council 
Tot Local Public Welfare Administrators will 
be held in Chicago, December 7-9, 1943. No- 
tices have recently gone to all members of the 
Council. 


CONSTRUCTIVE INDIGNATION 


N THE September 1943 issue of Public Assist- 
| ance in Jackson County, Mr. V. S. Harsh- 
barger, Director of the County Social Security 
Commission, made some points in his column, 
“Across The Director’s Desk,” which many 
county directors have wished to make, but have 
failed to take the time. The following excerpts 
are presented in the belief that they offer one 
way of informing the community of the facts in 
relation to public assistance. 

“The other evening while I was talking to a 
group of intelligent gentlemen, one of them 
made a statement that we still hear all too fre- 
quently—‘Most of this relief is foolishness. The 
people on relief won’t work and they don’t want 
to work. There are too many lazy, chronic re- 
liefers supported by the taxpayers.’ Most of the 
men in the group seemed to agree with the 
speaker and it became the job of the writer to 
explain to the gentleman that he knew nothing 
about what he was saying. For at last we have 
proof that most people on relief prefer to work, 
and actually go to work (and get off relief) at 
the first decent opportunity. Still, however, a 
lot of people have been saying that folks on 
relief are no-good, and shiftless, and lazy for so 
long that they just keep on saying it and, no 
doubt, actually believe it. But no matter how 
firmly they believe such tommyrot, it is still 
untrue—and they are being very unfair both to 
the unfortunate many who had to have tem- 
porary assistance during the depression years, 
and to the unfortunate few who have to have 
help at the present time. 

“The experience of Jackson County is com- 
parable to that in the rest of the state. During 


the current month there were only 995 cases on 


relief. These, too, represented incapacitated 
people—people who can’t work no matter how 
they want to. Compare this figure with the 6,000 
cases on relief in Jackson County in January 
1941 (as many as there are now in the entire 
state). Do you know what happened to the 
5,000 cases we had in 1941, and which we do 
not have now? We can tell you very readily. 
They went to work just as fast as they could get 
jobs. They went to work because it isn’t true 
that people won’t work or that relief ‘spoils’ 
them. They went to work because they were just 
as good and loyal American citizens as the more 
lucky individuals who persist in throwing brick- 
bats at them. They went to work because they 
wanted to work.” 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. Application for enrollment should be sub- 
mitted to the headquarters office for action by 
the Membership Committee of the Council. 
Since the October issue of PusLic WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled 
as Council members: 
Mrs. Alice O. Arnest, Montross, Virginia 
Miss Mattie Bogue, Chandler, Oklahoma 
Miss Beula Clark, Cherokee, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Florence Galey, Mosquero, New Mexico 
Mrs. Alice M. Gleason, Rockford, Illinois 
Mrs. Rufus Graham, Clayton, New Mexico 
Mrs. Gladys Hickey, Cusseta, Georgia 
Mrs. Pauline W. Hoskinson, Anthony, Kansas 
Mrs. Leah Houser, Lansing, Michigan 
Miss Bertha Isaacs, Joplin, Missouri 
Mr. William E. Landon, Holton, Kansas 
Mrs. Zeta Poff, Waukegan, Illinois 
Mr. Harlan L. Remsberg, El Dorado, Kansas 
Mr. H. M. Scott, Madera, California 
Mrs. Zella L. Tatum, Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Lulu Wall, Butler, Georgia 
Mr. David C. Watkins, Cedar, Utah 
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NOTES ON RECENT BOUKS ANU PAMPHLETS 





THE Pittars oF Security by Sir William H. 
Beveridge, K.C.B., F.B.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
248 pages. $2.50. 

As indicated by the subtitle, “And Other War- 
time Essays and Addresses,” the twenty-two 
essays in this volume are not confined to a dis- 
cussion of the Beveridge Report. This is a col- 
lection of brief, readable pieces dealing partly 
with the proposals of the Beveridge Report and 
partly with other broad social issues which will 
be of interest to any public welfare worker. 


Mopern Marriace. A Handbook for Men, 
by Paul Popenoe. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 299 pages. 
$2.50. 

This popularly written, breezy book of Mr. 
Popenoe’s has a particularly timely quality at 
present when the strains of war are leading to 
many hasty and possibly ill-advised marriages. 
While it is noted as a second edition of Mr. 
Popenoe’s 1925 book, it has been substantially 
rewritten. 


Our Ace or Unreason, By Franz Alexander, 
M.D., J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. 
371 pages. $3.00. 

A practical psychoanalyst furnishes us with a 
readable, nontechnical discussion of the world 
in the emotional state it is in. Dr. Alexander 
analyzes the fundamentals of human behavior 
with a view to constructing therefrom a concept 
of world progress based on rational individual 
progress. This concept presents both a challenge 
and an opportunity to social workers. 


THE CHILD AND THE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
by Lillian L. Strauss and Edwin P. Rome. Pub- 
lished by the Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia. 292 pages. $2.25. 

This book is a priceless handbook, represent- 
ing as it does a compilation of legal provisions 
for the protection and welfare of children. It 
will be welcomed by every public welfare worker 
in Pennsylvania as well as by administrative and 
judicial officials who are concerned with the 
problems of children. 
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THE Necro’s SHaRE—A Study of Income, 
Consumption, Housing, and Public Assistance, 
By Richard Sterner in collaboration with Lenore 
A. Epstein, Ellen Winston, and Others. Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, New York. 433 pages. 
$4.50. 

Dr. Sterner furnishes in this book a careful, 
well documented study of the extent to which 
the American Negro shares in the wealth and 
standard of living in this country. The book is 
neither argumentative nor dramatic. Here is no 
plea for an end to prejudice and discrimination 
but rather a careful, even cautious assembling of 
facts on one of the vital problems of our day. 


CRIMINOLOGY—An attempt at a Synthetic In- 
terpretation with a Cultural Emphasis by Donald 
R. Taft. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 708 pages. $4.50. 

Here is a scholarly textbook collection of in- 
formation on the history of crime, the measures 
which society has set up to cope with it, and 
the areas where careful treatment plans are very 
much needed. While social workers will justly 
object to the relative neglect of social case work 
as a resource in the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, there is yet much in the book of value 
to the social worker. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF ABROAD—A Series 
of Occasional Papers, edited by Donald S. 
Howard, published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

The Near-East Relief, 1915-1930, by James L. 
Barton. 28 pages. 20 cents. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War, 
1917-1919, by Henry G. Stevenson. 28 pages. 
20 cents. 

American Aid to Germany, 1918-1925, by 
Sidney Brooks, together with The Long Mile 
Beyond Berlin, by Shelby M. Harrison. 28 pages. 
20 cents. 

This series of papers is bringing together a 
fund of factual, detailed information about the 
problems of relief administration abroad. It will 
be sorely needed in the years just ahead. In 
the pages of these pamphlets, the broad prob- 
lem of administering relief in foreign countries 
is translated into the problem of helping in- 
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dividuals. They make interesting reading for 
all social workers and should be on the “must” 
list for all those who contemplate participating 
in the foreign relief program. 


Tue STANDARD JuveNniLE Court Act—Sug- 
gested Draft, prepared by a committee of the 
National Probation Association. Published by 
the National Probation Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 32 pages. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet is even more useful than its 
title would suggest. The National Probation 
Association for nearly twenty years has been 
concerned with the preparation of juvenile court 
legislation. The current draft of the Standard 
Act is the fourth which it has prepared and 
reflects the accumulated experience of juvenile 
courts for nearly twenty years. Fully as interest- 
ing as the act itself, however, are the comments 
which are interjected throughout the presenta- 
tion by various members of the committee, to- 
gether with discussion of the strengths and the 
weaknesses of certain of the recommended pro- 
visions. 


QuanTiTy anp Cost Bupcets For DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES OR CHILDREN. 57 pages. 50 cents. 

Wartime Foop For Four IncoME LEVELS. 
44 pages. 35 cents. 

WarTIME BuDGET FOR A SINGLE WORKING 
Woman. 17 pages. 20 cents. 

Issued by the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics. Published by the Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, California. 

These three are the latest in the useful series 
of budget pamphlets which social workers over 
the country have come to expect from the Heller 
Committee. While they are based on San Fran- 
cisco prices in March 1943, the “quantity” in- 
formation as well as the information on the use 
of budgets will be useful throughout the coun- 
try. 


Joss anp SEcuRITY FoR Tomorrow, By Max- 
well M. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
84, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 31 pages. 10 cents. 

Here is John Doe’s interesting introduction to 
some of the weightier volumes on the problem 
of security. John Doe will find the pictorial 
charts enlightening and the reading easy. This 
factor, combined with the fact that the pamphlet 


is based on recommendations of the Beveridge 


Report, National Resources Planning Board re- 
port Security, Work, and Relief Policy, and the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board, should make this a valuable tool for 
community interpretation of the problem of 
planning for security. 


MunicipaL Pusiic ReLtations—A Suggested 
Program for Improving Relations with the Pub- 
lic, by Elton D. Woolpert. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 50 pages. $1.00. 

This volume is written primarily for the mu- 
nicipal official, and contains both a broad out- 
line of a program for improving public rela- 
tions and illustrations of specific devices which 
have been useful in actual practice. Because of 
their current interest in the problem, public wel- 
fare officials in local, state and federal programs 
will find much of value in the discussion. 


How To MaKe AND INTERPRET FUNCTIONAL 
OrcanizaTION Cuarts by John J. Furia, Lec- 
turer on Public Administration. Graduate Divi- 
sion for Training in Public Service, New York 
University. 1943. 64 pages. 50 cents. (Dis- 
tributed by the New York University Book 
Store.) 

This handy guide contains a good deal of 
technical information on the preparation of 
meaningful organization charts. When taken in 
its proper setting as an aid to administration, 
chart-making can be very useful in increasing 
understanding of relationships. This is an excel- 
lent handbook for such use. 


LEARNING THROUGH WHOLESOME Livinc—A 
GumDE FoR EXTENDED SCHOOL SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN IN LOUISIANA by Miss Irene Bond, 
Supervisor of Extended School Service and Miss 
Elizabeth Howard, Assistant Supervisor. Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education Bulletin No. 
508. 

This is a practical contribution on an im- 
portant phase of the program for day care of 
children of working mothers. As its title sug- 
gests, it is directed primarily at the operation 
of day care programs in the schools. It includes 
not only general guides to administration and 
personnel qualifications, but such details as the 
specific records to be kept. It will be useful to 
public welfare agencies and departments of edu- 
cation which are cooperating in day care plans. 


NOTICES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





EXAMINATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE Merit System Examining Committee of 

the California Social Welfare Board has re- 
cently announced job opportunities in several 
classes of positions. Residence in the State of 
California is not required. 

County Welfare Directors in five different 
grades are being recruited at salaries ranging 
from a minimum of $125 per month in the 
smallest counties to a maximum of $350 per 
month in some of the larger counties. Appoint- 
ment may be made at more than the minimum 
for the range. 

Public Assistance Supervisor—Grade 1. The 
salary range is set at $160 to $220. Appoint- 
ment may be made at more than the minimum. 

Public Assistance Worker I and Il. The range 
for grade I is from $110 to $150 per month, 
and for grade II, from $130 to $175 per month. 
Appointments may also be made in this case at 
more than the minimum. 

Child Welfare Services Worker. Salary range 
is from $150 to $205 per month. Appointment 
may be made at more than the minimum. 

In each of the above cases, applications will 
be received continuously until further public 
notice. Application forms and announcements of 
the entrance requirements may be obtained from 
the Merit System Examining Committee, P. O. 
Box 1887, Sacramento 9, California. 

The California State Personnel Board has also 
announced an examination for Head Girls’ 
Group Supervisor. This job is open to women 
only, and is restricted to those who have resided 
in California for at least one year immediately 
preceding the examination. The entrance salary 
is at a basic rate of $190 per month plus $25 
wartime emergency increase. The final date for 
filing applications is December 1, 1943. Appli- 
cation forms and statements of qualifications 
may be obtained from the California State Per- 
sonnel Board, Sacramento, California. 

The Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission is making a nation-wide search for can- 
didates for the position of Medical Social Work 
Consultant in the Los Angeles County Depart- 
ment of Charities. Persons 21 to 55 years of 
age, with two years recent experience in super- 
vising medical social workers, with an educa- 


tional background in medical social work, are 
eligible to apply. Salary range is $255 to $303 
per month. Applications must be filed on or 
before Saturday, November 27, 1943, and may 
be obtained from the Office of the Commission, 
Room 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Award by the Delta Gamma Fraternity 


HE AWARD of the Grace Abbott Fellowship of 
T s1,000 for a year of professional study in an 
accredited school of social work has been an- 
nounced by the chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Washington, D. C., 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Fellowship 
for 1943-44 has been granted to Rebecca Nell 
Dickerson, a supervisor in the Dallas Public Wel- 
fare Administration. Miss Dickerson is a grad- 
uate of the Texas College for Women and has 
had one year of graduate professional work in 
the Tulane University School of Social Work. 

Meeting with the committee in Washington 
were the two advisors, Miss Mildred Arnold, of 
the Child Welfare Services Division of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, and Miss 
Agnes Van Driel, head of the Division of Train- 
ing of the Public Assistance Bureau of the 
Social Security Board, who have served for the 
last three years as consultants for the committee. 

The committee at the same time announced 
that the Fellowship is again offered for the 
academic year 1944-45, in honor of the public 
services of Grace Abbott, who was a member 
of Delta Gamma at the University of Nebraska. 
The Fellowship is open to any woman graduate 
of an accredited American college or university 
and may be used at any accredited school of 
social work; but it is restricted to candidates 
who have been employed in the public welfare 
service, and who plan to return to the public 
service. The- Fellowship will be again awarded 
in May, 1944. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the corresponding secretary of the 
committee, Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, 2573 
Van Dorn Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Applica- 
tions should be filed before April 1, 1944. 
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